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HEOTOR’S UNEXPECTED RENCONTRE WITH MR, MIDDLETON. 


THE INDIAN NABOB: and embarrassment when in the friend, or at least 

OR, A HUNDRED YEARS AGO. the acquaintance, of his titled neighbour, he re- 
CHAPTER VII.—HOW HECTOR DARE opTaINED A | cognised our trading relative of —— Lane. 

WRITERSRIP IN INDIA. Once only had my father resumed a short-lived 


You may imagine, Archie, my father’s surprise | intercourse with Mr. Middleton since that fruitless 
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visit of his to Dare Hall, and that was at my 
mother’#funeral. They met and parted then with 
ceremonious respect; but I fear that the citizen 
received no overtures of friendship. Probably my 
father considered that in the death of my mother, 
the slight tie was effectually and for ever severed 
between him and a grade of society for which he 
entertained such an hereditary contempt. And 
now Mr. Middleton was again thrust upon him in 
the way I have described ! 

To account for the apparition of the London 
tradesman who had once, in some kind of way, 
dealt in bacon, and cheese, and butter, in the new 
character of an influential member of a flourishing 
company of British merchants, would, I appre- 
hend, be sufficiently easy. It is not necessary, 
however, to account for it, since that, in the nine 
years which had elapsed, Mr. Middleton had pros- 
pered exceedingly, and had so extended his com- 
mercial and monetary dealings as to embrace even 
a British peer within their range. Further expla- 
nation is not difficult. Unacquainted with the 
former family connection between my father and 
Mr. Middleton, and desirous of serving the former, 
a correspondence had ensued which landed the 
prosperous citizen on to the floor of my father’s 
library. 


Whatever surprise my father might feel at the} 1 


unexpected appearance of his quondam relative, he 
was, I am persuaded, too well-bred to exhibit an 
signs of disturbance. I never knew what passed, 
however ; I remember only that after a short con- 
ferenee, my brother Frederick was summoned to 
the: conclave. : 

Now, it happened that morning that Fred had 
enticed me to take a fishing-rod and accompany 
him to a trout stream about a mile from our house; 
and it was here that the summons found him. It 
was with no great alacrity that he obeyed; but 
our father’s commands were imperative, and, 
leaving me to continue the sport, he sauntered 
homeward. 


An leur afterwards he returned, flushed with: 


anger, and uttering incoherent words. It was 
some time before I could induce lim to speak 
rationally ; but at last he explained, and then it 
came out with a vengeance. How that “ that 
old cheese and bacon merchant,” who had dared to 
claim relationship with our mother, had been in- 
terfering in our concerns again—had positively had 
the impudence, too, to come in Lord B.’s carriage, 
and with Lord B. himself, and had been pro- 
posing to send him out to India as a clerk. 

* To India !” 

“ Yes, to the East ludies—as@ clerk, a quill- 
driver, Hector—a paltry, petty, trading company’s 
counting-house clerk !’’ . 

Hector. Oh, you mean the East India Com- 
pany; but that isn’t petty and paltry, is it, Fred ? 

Fred. I don’t care what it is, or what it isn’t. 
They won’t catch me there. 

Hector. Well but, Fred, I don’t understand 
it. You say that Mr. Middleton—— 

Fred. Yes, Mr. Middleton. There he was, on 
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Fred. That's what puts me out more than all 
the rest. You know what he thinks about trade 
and traders, and all that sort of rubbish; and be- 
hold! instead of ordering the old peddling mer- 
chant out of the room, as in duty bound, he hums 
and haws, and says, “ Fred, you know I am not 
rich, and if anything should happen to me, or to 
Mrs. Dare, you will be badly off; and so if you 
like to accept Mr. Middleton’s assistance, I won't 
let my prejudices stand in the way.” 

Hector (anxiously). And what did you say, 
Fred? 

Fred (laughing). I made a speech, Hector, 
as cool as snow, though I was all the while burst- 
ing with indignation; “ Father,’ I said, “ it isn’t 
I who will bring disgrace to the house and blood 
of Dare. I hope, sir, you do not think me so 
degenerate! The noble principles you have always 
seen it your duty to instil into me, sir, have taken 
root here”—and I gave my breast a thump as I 
said this, to make it more effective, you know— 
“ and I cannot allow any feelings of self-interest 
to draw me away from my principles. They are 
principles, not prejudices, sir, which I imherit from 
you; and I P 

Hector. Please don’t go on, Fred ; E can fancy 
all the rest of your speech. Tell me what fol- 


owed. 

' Fred (sulkily).. Ol, i€ you don’t want to hear 
it, I shan’t waste: my breath. What followed ? 
You may go and find out for yourself if you like, 
for I did not stop to see. All I know is, that 
Lord B. stared at my father, and my father turned 
pale and stared at Lord B., and that the old bacon 
merchant purpled up; and here Fam. But I say, 
look at your float, Hector; there’s a bite! Give 
your line play, can’t you? 

Hector does as he is bid, and presently lands a 
fine trout. 

T did not try to eateh any more fish that morn- 
ing; and on our return, I found Fred’s report, in 
a measure at least, confirmed. Herd B. had been 
to visit my father, and Mr. Middleton with him. 
They had departed rather abruptly ; and my father 
was angry. All this: Lucy told me.. 

That night I lay sleeplessly tossing on my bed. 
Tt was no secret te: me that we were greatly out- 
living our father’sineeme. It was true that our 
stepmother made up thedeficiency,. and prevented 
any immediate evil es; but if she 
should die—and she was older than my father, and 
in declining health—this resource would be cut 
off, and we should again be plunged into poverty 








as hopeless if not so deep as that at Dare Hall, 
| the very remembrance of which made me shudder; 
| besides that, my father, enervated by unaccustomed 
| luxury, would be unfitted to bear new mortifica- 
| tions and cope with new diffieulties. 
| Meanwhile we were living’ as though our pros- 
| perity, transient as it would probably be, were 
| to last for ever, and without any preparation for 
the future. My brother John, indeed, was partly 
provided for ; but the living which had been pro- 
| mised liim by Lord B. was not yet in possession ; 





the sofa, as grand as a lord, and Lord B. be- | and when attained, it would be too limited in 
side him; and Mr. Middleton said this, and my | value to enable him to assist his sinking family, if 
lord said that, all about what a grand thing it | he had the will. Laura was a fine woman cer- 
would be to. | tainly, and dreaming of conquests to be made ; but 

Hector. But what did father say, Fred ? | she held her head very high, disdaining to be of 
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any earthly use, forgetting the time—not so many 
years before—when she was our mother’s sole 
nurse and household helper at Dare Hall. Then 
there was Lucy, my nurseling and companion, so 
gentle and timid! My heart bled when [ thought 
of the sorrows I fancied to be in store for her. 
And then Fred and I: Fred, clever enough for 
anything; I, fit for nothing. So they said—not 
certainly in so many words, but in their equiva- 
lents. But clever or not, we were as idle as the 
days were long, because we had nothing useful to 
do. Our father pished and pshawed, and was 
moodily vexed when, day after day, Fred’s usual 
report of himself was that he had been riding, or 
hunting, or shooting, or fishing, or, what was 
quite as often the case, that he had been doing 
* nothing particular ;” and mine, that I had been 
helping Fred. But inertness as well as age had 
begun to steal advances on our father; and his 
sometimes half-expressed determination to find 
something for us to do, and to make us reform our 
habits, died away in empty sounds. 

And now, a path of what certainly seemed to be 
honourable industry had been marked out for 
Fred, and he had refused to take one step in it! 
But let me do my brother justice. I believe that 
he was not idle. Generally speaking, he had 
energy enough. He had left school with a good 
reputation fur perseverance as well as for talent. 
He was naturally quick at learning, while I, alas! 
to my shame be it spoken, was not only naturally 
dull, but determinately indifferent to praise or 
blame. Since leaving school, Fred had shown 
abundant activity in field sports ; and I believe, at 
that time, he would have shown equal energy in 
any pursuit which would not, in his opinion, have 
been derogatory to him as a gentleman. But to 
be a clerk! You will understand, Archie, that 
the civil service of the company was not at that 
time in such repute as it is now. 

It was not idleness, then, but that same pride 
of which I have before spoken, which was at the 
bottom of Fred’s refusal; and as I lay uneasily on 
my couch that night, I began, almost for the first 





‘time in my life, to question the great utility and 


happiness of being, as they say in Spain, “ the son 
of somebody.” If Fred had been the son of 
“ nobody,”’ would he have turned his back on this 
opportunity of extricating himself from the ap- 
proaching poverty to which we seemed doomed ? 

Then the thought cathe into my mind; sup- 
posing the offer had been made to me? And why 
hadit not? Plainly, Z had not been thought of. 
I burst into tears. I was fit for nothing. Every- 
body said so: father, brothers, teachers, had all 
concurred in my condemnation ; a}] but little Lucy, 
and she was too young to know. 

It was too true—I seemed fit for nothing; I 


‘had not tried to make myself fit for anything ; 


and I deserved to be overlooked. I remembered 
‘then my mother’s loving and gentle encourage- 
ment: “ They say that you are not very bright, 
Hector; but if you are not clever, you may be 
good; and it is better to be good than clever or 
bright.” These words condemned me. 

Why do I tell you all this? Ah! that was one 
turning-point in my life. “ It is not too late; no, 
it is not too late!” I cried out and sprang upon 
the floor. In another moment I was on my knees, 





praying and sobbing, sobbing and praying! Oh, 
how long a time had passed since I had uttered 
even a form of prayer! I do not say that I prayed 
aright, Archie ; and I am sure that I did not then 
ask for the best of all good gifts that our 
heavenly Father is ready to bestow on all who 
ask him. There was much pride and rebellion 
and naughtiness in my heart; and what I asked 
for was a power and a will to be fit for something, 
and to achieve success. It wasn’t a right prayer, 
nor in a right spirit, but it was earnest. 
At last the struggle subsided ; and I slept. 


CHAPTER VIII. 
THE SUBJECT CONTINUED. 
A BRIGHT summer sun streamed in at my window, 
and roused me. ‘The next minute I was by my 
brother’s bed-side. He was fast sleeping. 

“ Fred, Fred!” I shook him gently, and he 
half opened his eyes. 

“ Just aword, Fred. I want you to tell me 
something. Do wake, please.” 

“ Well, what?” said he, raising himself, and 
opening his eyes wider. 

* Do you mean to go out to India, Fred ?” 

“ You don’t mean that you have woke me to 
ask me that stupid question, do you ?” 

“ Yes, Fred; do tell me; I want to know very 
particularly.” 

“ Well, then, I don’t mean to go to India to 
please you or anybody. Now let me go to sleep ;” 
and 
“ Like a door on its hinges, so he on his bed, 

Turned his sides and his shoulders and his heavy head.” 


In a few minutes I was dressed and on the road 
to B—— Park, which was three miles off; and as 
I strode up the avenue towards the mansion of my 
step-mother’s cousin, the old clock on his stable 
turret struck six. Then, for the first time it 
occurred to me that if my visit had been deferred 
six hours, I should have had a more likely chance 
of obtaining an interview with Lord B., or with 
Mr. Middleton—if Mr. Middleton were his guest. 
I had not given a thought to this before. 

“ Just like me,’ I said bitterly and aloud; 
“always doing everything at the wrong time or 
in the wrong place !” 

“That is a candid acknowledgment at all events, 
my boy,” said a voice close behind me; and on 
hastily turning, I encountered the good-humoured 
countenance of an elderly gentleman, whom I had 
no difficulty in recognising as Mr, Middleton him- 
self. 

“Do you always talk to yourself as you wall 
alone, Mr. Redface ?”’ said he. 

Hector (stammering). Not—not—always, sir ; 
sometimes I do, I believe ; but I didn’t know 

Myr. Middleton (enjoying my confusion, per- 
haps). You did not know that anybody was so 
close behind you. Now let me give you a lesson 
worth knowing. As you go through the world, 
keep your mouth shut, and your eyes open. If 
you hadn't been walking with your eyes shut, you 
might have seen me as you passed, not half a 
minute ago. 

Hector. 1 didn’t see you indeed, sir; and I 
didn’t think anybody could have heard what I was 
saying. 
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Mr. Middleton. Or you wouldn’t have said it, 
eh? I dare say not; but there was no harm in 
it, either. 

Hector. No, sir, not much. 

Mr. Middleton. Not any, as it happens. But 
now, what is it you have been doing at the wrong 
time and in the wrong place? Tell me. 

Hector. If you please, sir, I wanted very much 
to see you; and I did not think how much too 
early it was before I came away from home. 

Mr. Middleton. Stop a bit. You wanted to 
see me. I do not understand that. You must 
be making a mistake. I am only a visitor at the 
Park, and a stranger as well. You have mistaken 
me for somebody else. 

Hector. No, sir, I have not. 
Middleton ; and I—— 

Mr. Middleton. Middleton is my name, cer- 
tainly. Well, say that you wanted to see me— 
though I don’t know what you or any one about 
here can want with me—but admit this, and you 
have done the right thing and in the right place. 
It is the early bird that catches the worm; if you 
had come three hours later, you would not have 
found me at all, because I shall at that time be on 
my way to London. But now, explain; what 
have you to say to me P and by the way, how came 
you here, marching up to Lord B.’s grand house 
there ? 

All the time this conversation was going on, we 
were slowly advancing together up the avenue; 
and the “grand house,” with its broad terrace 
and magnificent portico, was before us, with a 
small lake between, over which was a heavy stone 
bridge and carriage road. 

Hector (rather proudly). Oh, I know Lord 
B. very well, sir. I can come here as often as I 
like. 

Mr. Middleton. Ah, indeed! You have the 
advantage of me, then, young gentleman; for 
though I have had the honour of sleeping one 
night in yonder great house, I don’t know Lord 
B. very well, and I cannot come here as often as 
I like. But come, you have told me my name; 
now suppose you were to tell me yours, and what 
your business is with me. 

Hector. My name is Hector Dare, sir, and. 

Up to this minute, I had sustained my part of 
the dialogue with tolerable ease, which at the time 
very considerably surprised me; but now I fal- 
tered and could not get on, especially when, look- 
ing up into my companion’s face, I saw the good- 
natured smile vanish, and a dark ominous frown 
quickly supplanting it. ‘“ Fred, Fred,” thought I 
to myself, “‘ you have ruined my prospects as well 
as your own!” 

Mr. Middleton (hastily and angrily). Dare! 
Dare! I have had enough of Dares. But let me 
look at you (turning round, laying his hand on my 
shoulder, and looking steadily into my face). 
You are not the young fellow I saw yesterday. 
Are you his brother? Is Arthur Dare your 
father P 

Hector. Yes, uncle; yes, sir. 

Mr. Middleton (not quite so angrily). Then 
you cannot have anything to say to me, I am sure. 
I am nothing but an old tinkering, peddling 
trader, you know; and you 

Hector (greatly distressed). 


You are Mr. 








If you please, 





uncle, don’t! Iam nota gentleman, sir; I don’t 
want to be one; and I won’t. I wish to work, 
sir, and I came to ask you to help me. 

Mr. Middleton (softening still more). Well, 
let us see about it. Here, sit down beside me 
(seating himself on a projecting plinth of the stone 
brid 4 Turn a little more this way. I like 
people to look me in the face when they talk to 
me: so—now. You want to work, and you came 
to ask me to help you. Well. But stay, let me 
remember. Hector, you say your name is. Why, 
you are the boy that was going to eat my head off 
acd years ago, at that precious old ruin of a Dare 

all. 

Hector (rather encouraged by observing a 
merry twinkle in his antagonist’s eye). I did not 
do it, uncle, though. 

Mr. Middleton. No; luckily I kept my head 
on my shoulders. Come, now, I have a little 
hope of you, after all. You don’t want to be a 
gentleman ; and you do want to work; and you 
eared for your mother,.éh? You didn’t mean 
that I should run off with little sister, because 
mother wouldn’t like it. I remember, you see. 
And you get up at five o’clock this morning to 
come to see the peddling old ; well, never 
mind. And you have the candour to acknowledge- 
to yourself that you do everything at the wrong 
time, or in the wrong place. This is all pretty 
nearly as it should be. Hector (speaking more 
solemnly), you loved your mother; I loved ‘her 
too. 

Hector (his eyes filling with tears, and put- 
ting his hand gently into his old uncle's). Did 
you, uncle ? 

Mr. Middleton. I did. Ah! we were two. 
brothers, Joseph and I. We both fell in love,. 
Hector, and loved the same lass. Joe didn’t 
know that he was my rival, and I his; but I soon. 
found it out, and I saw, too, that he was the 
favoured one. I couldn’t bear it; and so I ran 
away, and went up to London to lose myself. I 
didn’t do that, though ; but they lost me. Five: 
years afterwards, when I went back, I found Joe 
married and settled down as a farmer. And 
wasn’t the fatted calf killed when I got back again 
safe and sound, when they thought I had long been 
dead? I could bear to look upon Joe’s happiness 
then, for time had made changes, and I could look 
upon Mary asa sister. But I didn’t want to stay 
down there, for I had begun to feel my way up- 
wards in London. So I went back again, and 
didn’t return for another five years; and then it 
was to follow poor Mary to the grave. She left a 
little one behind her; and that little one was. 
afterwards your mother, Hector. I often ran 
down from London after that; and I loved that 
little one as much as if she had been my own 
daughter ; and when her father died, I would have 
taken her to my own house and home. But some-. 
thing and somebody stood in the way: she was to 
be Mrs. Dare of Dare Hall. There, now you 
know your mother’s story and mine. 

Then the good-natured old gentleman went on 
more cheerfully to tell me how he had prospered 
in trade, rising from one thing to another, while 
we, the poor and proud Dares of Dare Hall, were 
sinking fast intoruin. “ But now,” he continued, 
“you have had a bit of a lift again, and only yester- 
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day your brother Well, I won't say anything 
about that, if you do not wish it’—for I made an 
involuntary imploring gesture, I suppose; “ but 
I came from London on purpose to help your 
family ; and you'll need it too, I fear, before long ; 
for if you don’t know it, Ican tell you that your 
father’s property—what is left -of it—won’t be 
much when it comes to be divided; and your 
mother-in-law won't live for ever. I can tell you 
too that Lord B., grand as he is, will be no great 
things of a helper.” 

“T know it all; at least I have thought about it 
all,” I said, sadly; and I need not teil you, 
Archie, how true Mr. Middleton’s words atter- 
wards proved, when my step-mother died, and it 
was found that Anthony Dare’s legacy was almost 

one. 
: Hector. I know it all, sir; and that is what I 
wished to see you about. You (hesitating) offered 
to send my brother Frederic to India, uncle ? 

Mr. Middieton. And made him put his feathers 
up. His high blood couldn’t stand it. To think 
that such an insult should have been offered to a 
Dare! “A clerk, indeed! a miserable hack of a 
beggarly quill-driver!” I give you my word, 
Hector, that is the very expression he used. 

Hector (hlundering it out). If you please, uncle, 
I should like—I mean, will you let me go to India 
instead P 

Mr. Middleton. Stay, gently —— 

But I need not detail any more of this conver- 
sation. In another half hour the benevolent old man 
had drawn out from me the story of my hopes and 
fears, my self-condemnations, conflicts, and reso- 
lutions. At breakfast time we had walked home- 
ward together, and were closeted with my father 
in his chamber. In less than a week I was on the 
road to London. Poor dear little Lucy! I think 
I felt the parting with her most of all. 


TI shall not detain you longer with this portion 
of my memoirs, Archie, only to add that I was 
received with kindness by Mr. Middleton, whose 
house in —— Lane was to be, for a few weeks, 
my home. He had, as it proved, cast the slough 


tion, he took me to the sights of London, and in- 
troduced me to his friends. And then I began 
more plainly to see reason to question the exclu- 
siveness which arrogates to any one class of a com- 
munity all the worth, and wisdom, and good breed- 
ing that are more widely distributed than many 
persons seem to be aware. Never despise a man, 
Archie, because he is not a born gentleman. 

I shall not stay to tell you how I passed the 
curt examination to which I was subjected at the 
dreaded board; how my appointment was con- 
firmed; and how my kind relative—as though I 
were his own son—fitted me out for the long 
voyage; for though my father nominally supplied 
funds for this purpose, I knew well enough that 
Mr. Middleton more than doubled them in expen- 
diture. 

At length all was prepared, my passage taken, 
and I bidding adieu to my native land, which I 
‘was not again to see for so many, many long 
years. I never saw Mr. Middleton again after 





— 


of a cheese, butter and bacon factor, and was a 
flourishing merchant. While under his protec- | 


returned to England, as you know, Archie, of all I 
left behind, only one remained to welcome me; 
and that one, my little Lucy. 

It is well that the future is hidden from us. 
That night as I lay in my berth, kept awake by 
the rocking of the vessel and the surging of the 
waves against its sides, 1 thought of Dare Hall, 
and unprofitably built—castles in the air. 





RAILWAY DOTTINGS. 
DOT TWO. 
THE STATION-MASTER’S STORY. 


CoMMENCING my survey of the Stickbridge sta- 
tion, I found that while the booking-office was 
excessively small, the waiting-room was larger, 
and displayed some slight pretensions to comfort, 
in the way of six chairs and one table, a few framed 
advertisements of the travelling accommodation to 
places in the neighbourhood, mixed up with Lon- 
don quack medicines, tea merchants’ and tailors’ 
“ pufis,” and notices of “Smoking not allowed on 
the platform,” ete. The station-master’s house is 
pretty in its style, but does not appear as if built 
with so much regard to the comfort of the inmates 
as of the appearance it should present to travellers. 

Having glanced around, I seat myself on a bench 
to look at the one solitary porter, who is near 
the signal-post. He seems to be a sharp fellow ; 
for directly he sees me, he works away at the 
“points” with wonderful energy, giving me a sly 
look now and then, as much as to say, “ Doesn't 
that astonish you, old gentleman ?’”” Then he will 
run up and down the ladder of the signal-post 
with great agility, and, as if rather nautical in his 
ideas, try to imitate the “climbing the rigging.” 
Next, he will pull what is called “ the distant sig- 
nal” up, or rather “the arm,” to different posi- 
tions, still casting his side-long glance at me. 
After this, he looks wonderfully intent in the dis- 
tance, as if he sees something coming some miles 
off; then he will crouch nearly flat on the ground, 
in a listening attitude, and rise up with great sa- 
tisfaction to himself. Presently I hear a distant 
whistle, followed by a low rumbling, which gra- 
| dually becomes more and more distinct. At length, 
two or three other porters emerge from different 
parts of the premises, and up comes “a goods 
| train,” with its heavy thundering roll and mighty 
| puffs and strains. My active friend, having exe- 
' cuted his performances on the signals, calls out 
' most lustily to the driver and the guard. Trucks 

of goods are left, or rather pushed into the siding, 
| and, others being taken on, off goes the goods 
train. 

“ Fine day, sir,” says my friend. “ Didn’t you 
come down a day or two ago, sir? Thought I had 
seen you before. Wonderful way of getting over 
the ground this, sir.” 

After a few such interrogatories and suitable 
replies, “ Where is the station-master ?” says I. 

“ He’s just coming out of the goods shed, sir; 
that’s him, that thin pale young man:” and for- 
ward comes a youngish man, of rather a gentle- 
manly appearance. 

To draw him out and see what he contains, I 








he parted with me on board ship; and before I | ask him about the traffic of the place, and remark 
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upon his porter, who had so lately amused me, till 
we soon get into a friendly chat, by which I find 
that the station-master is rather an intelligent 
individual—that he really does work at the sta- 
tion—that from six in the morning till eleven at 
night, he has but little time to himself—in fact, 
that he has something else to do besides being on 
the platform when a passenger train arrives. He 
kindly gave me an insight into many things on 
the line, both amusing and instructing. This 
part of the line, he said, had not been long in use, 
the whole line having been opened at intervals ; 
he had been promoted to his present situation 
from a station which had been opened a year or 
two before. I will now give the reader the sta- 
tion-master’s description of the opening and set- 
tlement of the new line. 

“T was,” he said, “at such. a place before—a 
miserable out-of-the-way hole—when I received 
notice of my promotion to this station, and that 
ou a certain day I was to join the new officers at 
, the junction, from which a special train would 
start, to convey all the clerks to their several new 
posts. We were to leave there at nine in the 
morning; and as others had to relieve us at our 
old stations, and we were some miles from the 
place of starting, we had to be at the day 
before, and sleep at the inns, since all our goods 
and chattels had to be packed and forwarded in 
wagons, to be attached to the train, so as not 
to cause any delay in the morning. Well, I 
was unable to manage all I had to do till ten 
o'clock at night, just in time to get my wife, two 
children, and myself into the guard’s break-van of 
a goods train, which carried my household pro- 
perty, and bore us to our destination about twelve. 
Arrived there, at that unseasonable hour, we had 
to go into the town to search for beds; so you 
may imagine it was rather late before we got to 
rest, and that we yere pretty tired. 

“We were up in good time in the morning, 
and punctual in attendance on the ‘ special train,’ 
which, however, we found was not yet ‘ formed.’ 
We could see nothing but a line of goods wagons, 
containing our private property, as well as station- 
furniture and stores. After waiting about two 
hours, amusing ourselves as best we could, with 
the other clerks and their families who were to 
accompany us, the train was formed. It con- 
sisted of about sixty goods wagons, one first-class 
carriage for the ladies, and two second-class car- 
riages for the gentlemen, with six mighty en- 
gines to draw us—that is to say, half of them at 
work at one time. We had about fifty miles to 
go before we came on to the new line, and to that 
point we managed to get pretty well; but at our 
first entry on it, there was a ‘dead stop.’ The 
rails were not all down at the junction, conse- 
quently we were at a stand-still, and continued so 
for about two hours, during which time each party 
brought forth their stock of provender, and we 
began to be a little more acquainted with each 
other. ‘The scene at length became rather ani- 
mated. 

** As soon as eating and drinking were over, off 
we all started to examine the first new station, 
which was still in an incomplete state. It was 
situated at a large market town, and the build- 
ings were consequently of rather considerable 











dimensions. There were two other stations, and 
their lines diverging out in other directions. Well, 
after rambling about to our hearts’ content, the 
three whistles sounded long and shrill, to collect 
the scattered party, and off all ran to the train 
again. The rails, we found, had heen laid down, 
and all was ready for our running on to the line. 
And what a sight was it for the townspeople and 
country folks around, to behold our giant engines 
panting and puffing and bearing away their mighty 
load of many tons! It must indeed have been 
somewhat exciting, as we crossed a rather long 
and prominent bridge which skirted the town. 
I looked out of the window to the front and behind 
us, and I must say that my heart beat with plea- 
sure to think of what man was capable, in the 
wondrous mechanism by which we were being 
conveyed, and the power which was here called 
into being. 

“ Our first entry on the new neighbourhood, 
however, was anything but exhilarating, for after 
leaving this town we came into a low flat swampy 
marsh, which it had taken about two years to 
form a road on, and which was only at length ac- 
complished by laying down a multitude of wooden 
hurdles to form a firm foundation. A most cheer- 
less uninviting prospect indeed was that which 
met our gaze. After proceeding along this road 
about six miles, we came toa stop. This was the 
first station; and never shall I forget the appear- 
ance of this first station. It consisted of a small, 
dreary looking building, intended only for passen- 
ger traflic ; and, to judge from the locality at that 
time, there was every probability of a very little 
of that. The spot was situated in the midst of a 
long stretch of flat marsh, divided into fields here 
and there by ditches with no hedges, and scarcely 
the stump of a tree to be seen; nor was there a 
human being, a beast, or a bird visible—nothing 
but a damp mist rising upward, about twenty feet 
in the distance, white and thick, and to all ap- 
pearance chilling and unwholesome. Such was 
the prospect in front: behind lay quite a different 
kind of landscape. This was hilly, consisting of 
fields, however, extending one beyond the other; 
yet still no house. ‘The town or village in the 
neighbourhood was shut out by the raised ground ; 
and how near a human habitation really was, none 
could tell, and I wondered where the traffic for 
this station could come from. Then I said to 
myself, ‘Who is the unfortunate fellow to be 
buried alive here?’ All my companions looked 
thoughtful and serious, as their heads were 
stretched out to gaze upon what was to be seen, 
and ascertain who was to be the occupant of this 
miserable looking abode. Presently a man of 
near fifty, respectablesin appearance certainly, but 
not first-rate, appeared with a carpet-bag in his 
hand. This carpet-bag was small and very dingy- 
looking, and seemed as if it had seen better days, 
like its master; it had been red, yellow, and 
green, but now its colours were beautifully blended 
into one neutral tint; you might find just such a 
piece of carpet on the stairs leading to the attics 
of a lodging-house in the neighbourhood of Tot- 
tenham Court Road. The bag was not full either ; 
it seemed to betoken but a scanty wardrobe for 
its possessor. The gentleman destined to be al- 
located here, looked rather seriously about him, 
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and seemed almost ashamed to be recognised as 
the intended occupant of the dreary abode. How- 
ever, he placed his diminutive carpet-bag on the 
platform, leaning against the wall, and off he went 
to look after his wagon of luggage and stores, 
and to survey more particularly the wilderness 
around him. But, such are the unamiable weak- 
nesses Of human nature, that the man, the carpet- 
bag, and the dismal spot, at length seemed to 
have a very uncharitable effect upon us all; for 
we looked at each other and could not resist a 
smile at the poor fellow’s expense. There we left 
him in his solitude and sadness; and although the 
ludicrous would have vent, at the contemplation 
of his fate, we were not without misgivings as to 
what our own was likely to be.” But the re- 
mainder of our adventures we reserve for another 
chapter. 





THE FESTIVAL OF THE MOHURRIM. 
Wo all still remember, with sufficient vividness, 
the gloomy with which, only a few 
months ago, we were awaiting the iodt 
tidings from India destined to ammounee to us the 
results of the Mehurrim in the great centres of 
Mahomedan a i 
variably one agitation and even contention 
among the two great Moslem factions, in the then 
excited and ised state of the country was 
anticipated with most ominous fears. It was 
thought, and not without reason, that advantage 
would be taken of the occasion by the Mussulman 
leaders of the mutiny, to incite the fanatical fol- 
lowers of the false prophet to deeds of violence and 
rapine. The rebellion, which had hitherto been 
confined to the revolted Sepoys and hordes of libe- 
rated criminals, it was apprehended would draw 
into its vortex large masses of the general popu- 
lation, who by many persons were suspected of 
sympathy with the military traitors. Had such 
an eventuality been realized, the Indian calamity 
would have assumed a darker phase, and European 
massacres would probably have succeeded, from 
the bare contemplation of which we shrink ap- 
palled. It was the presentiment of such tragedies 
that wrought up the minds of those in this country 
who had dear friends in India to a state of sus- 
pense bordering on agony. Happily, however, 
owing partly to the vigilant precautions that had 
been adopted by the authorities, but chiefly in 
consequence of the merciful interposition of Divine 
Providence, the dreaded festival and fast passed 
over without any disaster. As we have reason to 
believe that the origin and nature of the singular 
observance known as the Mohurrim are but im- 
perfectly understood, we venture to put our readers 
in possession of the leading facts connected with 
the subject. 

The Mohurrim is so designated from the Arabic 
month in which the fast occurs. It is an annual 
commemoration of the death, or martyrdom, as it 
is accounted, of Hossein, one of the grandsons of 
Mahomet. This anniversary, it must be remem- 
bered, is quite distinct from the Ramazin. The 


homedans. The Mohurrim, however, is peculiar 
to the Sheahs, one of the two great sections into 
which the Mussulman world is divided, the other 
party being the Sonnites. Between these two 
factions the most virulent and unappeasable ani- 
mosity has raged for many centuries, and which 
often breaks forth during these annua! celebrations 
of traditional sorrow. The Mohurrim extends pro- 
perly over ten days, although some devout zealots 
will commemorate it for forty. Before describing 
the varied and picturesque ceremonies of the occa- 
sion, let us first look at the facts in the history and 
death of Hossein, from which they derive their in- 
terest and significance. 

On the death of Ali the caliph (4.p. 661), his 
eldest son Hassan was proclaimed caliph and 
imaum in his stead: the former position and title, 
however, he was compelled to resign to his father’s 

eneral, Moawiyah, ‘who seized upon the throne ; 

t the spiritual dignity which he enjoyed as 


jimaum, or a sort of pope, was regarded as in- 


alienable. His usurping rival granted him a pen- 
sion, and permitted him to retire into private life. 
After nine years, passed for the most part in devo- 
tional exercises, he was poisoned by his wife, at 
the instigation of Yezid, the son of Moawiyah, 
who was anxious to remove the son of Ali lest he 
should prove a bar to his succession to the ca- 
liphate on the death of his sire. For a season he 
appeared to prosper, for he inherited the dominion 
of Islam; but by his luxury, debauchery, and im- 
piety, the people became so exasperated that they 
persuaded Hossein, the brother of the murdered 
Hassan, to attempt the recovery of his hereditary 
rights. The inhabitants of Cufa and Bassorah 
were foremost in their professions of zeal for the 
house of Ali, and sent Hossein a list of more than 
124,000 persons who were stated to be ready to 
take up arms in his cause. Beguiled by these 
promises of support, he assembled a small band of 
personal friends, and, accompanied by a part of his 
family, departed from Medina, the place of his 
residence, and set out for the rendezvous. But 
whilst he was crossing the desert, the governor in 
Trak discovered the conspiracy and executed the 
ringleaders, which so intimidated the rest that 
they abandoned the project. When Hossein, ac- 
cordingly, arrived near the banks of the Euphrates, 
where he expected to find an army of devoted adhe- 
rents, he encountered the enemy, mustered in over- 
whelming force. Forsaken by nearly all the com- 
panions who had journeyed with him, he was sur- 
rounded by the troops of the caliph, who refused 
all terms of negotiation. Unconditional surrender 
was demanded. Deeming death preferable to sub- 
mission, the son of Ali, and the brave little band 
which still clave to his fortunes, resolved to resist 
to the last extremity. Fortifying their little en- 
campment, therefore, they retired to rest and tran- 
quilly awaited the events of the morrow. Sleep- 
ing on the pommel of his sword, Hossein—so the 
tradition goes—dreamed that Mahomet appeared 
to him, and predicted that they should meet next 
day in paradise. On relating the dream at day- 
dawn to his sister Zeinab, who had accompanied 














latter, which extends to a period of thirty days, | him on his fatal expedition, she burst into a pas- || 
during which all “ the faithful ” abstain from eat- | sion of tears, and exclaimed, “ Alas! alas! my |! 
ing, drinking, and smoking, between sunrise and | brother, what a destiny is ours! My father is 
sunset, is observed by all classes and sects of Ma- | dead! my mother is dead! my brother Hassan is 
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dead! and the measure of our calamities is not 
yet full!” He used every endeavour to console 
the affectionate maiden, and spoke cheerfully of 
what he characterized as his approaching mar- 
tyrdom. 

When morning appeared, Hossein having washed 
and perfumed himself as if preparing for a banquet, 
mounted his steed, and addressed his followers in 
terms of endearing affection that drew tears from 
the eyes of the rough warriors. Then, opening 
the Koran, he read the sentence, “ Oh Allah! be 
thou my refuge in suffering and my hope in afflic- 
tion.” When the time came for the intended 
attack on the doomed band, the soldiers of Yezid 
were found reluctant to touch the favourite grand- 
son of their prophet. ‘ Let us be cautious,” they 
exclaimed, “ of raising our hands against him who 
was carried in the arms of Allah’s apostle. It 
would be to fight against the Most High himself.” 
So strong was the feeling becoming, that thirty 
cayaliers deserted to Hossein, determined to share 
with him in what they deemed the glories of mar- 
tyrdom. The ealiph’s generals, however, not sym- 
pathizing with these sentiments, goaded on the 
soldiers to the assault. Hesitating to engage men 
bent on death, they poured in their arrows from a 
distance, and soon dismounted the little troop of 
Hossein’s cavalry. When the hour of noon ar- 
rived, he solicited a suspension of hostilities during 
the time appointed for the meridian prayers. This 
boon was conceded reluctantly, the generals ask- 
ing, “how a wretch like him could venture to 


THE MOURNING SERVICE IN THE EMANHARRA, 








address the Deity ?’’ The hour of devotion past, 
the unequal combat was renewed. One of Hos- 
sein’s sons and several of his nephews lay dead 
around him, while the rest of his followers were 
either killed or grievously wounded ; but hitherto 
the leader himself had escaped unhurt. At length 
a soldier, more daring than the rest, inflicted a 
severe wound in his head. Faint with the loss of 
blood, he staggered to the door of his tent, and 
with a burst of parental affection, which at such a 
moment would have been mingled with unspeak- 
able bitterness, took up his infant son, and began 
to caress him. Whilst the little innocent was 
lisping out an inguiry as to the cause of his father’s 
emotion, it was pierced by an arrow. 

Parched by a burning thirst, Hossein made a 
desperate effort to reach the banks of the Eu- 
phrates, where, as he was stooping to drink, he 
was struck by an arrow in the mouth. At the 
same moment, too, one of his nephews, who came 
to embrace him for the last time, had his hand cut 
off by the blow of a sabre. Hossein, now the sole 
survivor of his party, threw himself into the midst 
of the enemy, and fell beneath a host of weapons. 
The corpse of the unfortunate prince was barba- 
rously mutilated by the officers of Yezid, who cut 
off his head and sent it to the caliph. This relic 
has been scrupulously preserved, and, together 
with the head of Hassan, now repose under a 
mosque of the highest sanctity at Cairo, known 
as the mosque of Hassanen. Another mosque in 
the same Moslem city covers with its dome the 
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remains of the lady Zeinab, their sister, who was 
famous for her beauty. Her shrine is now visited 
with great devotion by the ladies and women of 
her mistaken faith. 

The headless body of the reputed martyr was 
buried upon the spot where he fell, and was after- 
wards enshrined in a splendid mausoleum, which 
became a place of pilgrimage much resorted to by 
the Sheah sect of the Mahomedans. The place is 
called Kerbela ; and not only do an immense num- 
ber of Persians habitually reside there, but every 
one who has the power strives to retire there in 
his latter days, that he may lay his bones in the 
neighbourhood of the golden dome which covers 
the ashes of Hossein. In consequence of this gene- 
ral desire, the great article of commerce in that 
region consists of the dead bodies of Persian men 
and women, which are brought by thousands every 
year from all parts of the dominions of the Shah 
by endless caravans ; the horrible traffic infecting 
the air in all the villages through which they pass. 

Such are the leading facts, divested of much 
legendary embellishment, upon which the Mo- 
hurrim is founded. The anniversary of the tra- 
gical death of Hossein is celebrated by a series of 
affecting dramatic representations, intended to 
keep alive the memory of the more salient inci- 
dents of the mournful event. The display, in the 
large towns and cities of the East, is often exceed- 
ingly costly and picturesque. The remainder of 
our sketch will be devoted to a hurried description 
of the principal scenes enacted. 





THE WEDDING PROCESSION 
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On the first day of the Mohurrim, the Maho- 
medan inhabitants of the great Indian cities appear 
to be suddenly abstracted from all the ordinary oc- 
cupations of earth. The streets are deserted, and 
every one is shut up in his house, mourning with 
his family. All kinds of luxury and indulgence 
are put away. The commonest and hardest char- 
pays, or a simple mat on the floor, are substituted 
for the luxurious cushions and well-wadded mat- 
tresses on which they usually recline. Their fare 
is of the coarsest description. Hot curries and 
savoury pilaws are eschewed, and common barley 
bread, rice, and boiled peas are substituted. The 
usual ornaments, too, are laid aside—a great de- 


privation of the ladies’ pleasures and comforts. 


These outward expressions of humiliation and 
mourning are characteristic of the entire period 
of the Mohurrim. 

On the second day, the streets are again crowded, 
but with people in mourning attire, parading 
along the thoroughfares in funereal procession to 
the tombs set up as tributes of respect to the me- 
mory of Hassan and Hossein. These tombs are 
representations of the mausoleum at Kerbela, in 
which the latter chief was interred, and are either 
contained in an Emanbarra or in the house of some 
wealthy Mussulman. The Emanbarra,is generally 
a superb structure, raised expressly for the cele- 
bration of the rites of the Mohurrim. Every 
family of distinction has its own, and the owner is 
not unfrequently buried in it. The royal Eman- 
barra of Lucknow is regarded as the finest build- 
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ing in that capital, . Its central hall is upwards of | sufferings of both horse and rider. A turban, in 
150 feet long by 50 wide ; and its brilliant aspect | the Arabian style, and a bow and quiver of arrows, 
may be conceived when it is stated, that one of the | are fixed upon the saddle of Dhull-dhull; and a 
nawabs of Oudethad a @ million of pounds ster- | beautifully embroidered saddle-cloth contrasts 
ling in furnishing it with chandeliers and mirrors finely with the spotless white coat of the animal, 
—an ro sce ma Pa ap greatly exaggerated. The | the trappings all of solid gold. Attendants, gor- 
tazia, or tomb-model in this edifice, was made in | | geously dressed, accompany the horse, with chow- 
England, and was composed of green glass with | ries (for beating away flies), made of the yak’s tail. 
gold mouldings. Following Dhull-dhull might be seen ‘troops of 
The m service, performed in these | the king’s servants,regiments of horse, and a crowd 
shrines, ragtan Te impressive, though, alas! | of idlers.” The banners are borne through the 
of no sort ofadvantage to the actors. The collee- | Durgah, presented to the sacred crest and touched, 
tion of lustres and chandeliers on this occasion, | and then taken out again, at the opposite door, to 
the flashing of , the sparkling of gilding and | make room for others. All day long this cere- 
embroidery, the display of decorated banners, and | | mony continues—fresh crowds perpetually arriv- 
the turbaned and bearded figures with their ing; some waiting till the afternoon, in hopes of 
swarthy and grief-stricken faces, make up a scene | an easier journey, and others being delayed by 
| accident. Fifty thousand banners, so eonsecrated 
semblies are held every day, that in the evening | in a single day, is said to be no unusual thing. 
being the most numerously attended. Qpposite; But, arly enough, the Mohurrim—a sea- 
the tomb is a raised platform, occupied by an offi- | son of grief, penance, and woe—embraces also the 
ciating minister, who opens the service by reciting ~ tation of awedding! ‘This weddimg, which 
an gecount of the death of the two chiefs. The aceon the seventh day, commemorates the 
orater groans aloud as he vecapitulates the disas- of the favourite daughter of Hossein with 
trons story; his audience is deeply moved ; tears + pore mes the very day that her father 
trickle from the eyes of nome, and sobs issue from | was slain at Kerbele. ‘The procession sets out at 
the bosems of others. At length, as if withasnd- | night, and proceeds to the Emanbarra, which is 





den unpremeditated burst, the utter in suc- | fitted wp with extraerdinary for the 
cession the names of “ Hassan!” “ Hossein!” beat- | occasion. The ight-loving ave admitted 
ing the breast the while in eadence. At firsteome- | in the evening to see the gorgeous vrgeome prepartion, 
what gently, and in a low tone, are the names ions eg continue in dense crowds, till ‘tthe ap- 
uttered, but afterwards louder, umtil the Eman- of See eortége is "elnino by mmusketry. 
barra rings with the excited, piercing, prolonged then they are so , that 
wail, For fully ten minutes does this burst of | th e messengers and peons for the 
well-simulated grief continue, gradually swelling | p e, are eompell ieclapallen $0. to use coe “eae bd and 
into shrillness and passionate energy, until in a -thonged whips in effecting a clearance of the 


moment all is hushed again, and silence, as of deep | ra These physical-force demonstrations are 
affliction, falls like a pall upon the assembly. At | generally borne very patiently by the lymphatic 
this stage refreshments are handed round, and | Mussulmans, 
even smoking is sometimes allowed to privileged} By the time the gazing multitude is expelled, 
individuals. The reading then recommences, and | the doors closed, and silence restored, the proces- 
at the conclusion a funeral dirge is chanted. This | sion has drawn near. First, through lines of sol- 
ended, the whole assembly rises, and, after repeat- | diers, are borne in the wedding presents. Richly- 
ing the names of all the true leaders of “ the faiti- | attired attendants advance, carrying silver trays, 
ful,” and cursing the usurping caliphs, it disperses. | laden with sweetmeats and dried fruits, miniature 
In Lucknow, says Mr. Knighton, the people be- | beds of flowers, and garlands of sweet jasmine, 
lieve that they have the metal crest of the banner | whilst fireworks are let off as they enter the doors. 
of Hossein, and the relic is regarded as peculiarly | The bridal carriage, often covered with silver, fol- 
sacred. The building in which it is preserved is | lows the presents, accompanied by torch-bearers. 
called the Durgah, where it is fixed aloft upon | Then come the musicians, sbdteeded by the whole 
a pole reared on a platform. Thither the banners | procession, which, amid glad acciamations, enters 
used in the Mohurrim are brought by the throng- | and marches round the hall. The presents are 
ing multitudes, with great display, upon the fifth | deposited near the model of the tomb, in readiness 
day. ‘The processions on this occasion, particu- | to be taken to a place of burial a few days after. 
larly the royal one, used to be very imposing and | But scarcely has the brilliant wedding proces- 
magnificent. The latter is thus described by the | sion passed into the Emanbarra, when another 
author just referred to :—* First came six or eight | company, with downcast countenances and in 
elephants, with silver trappings, the riders bear- mourning garb, draws nigh. The wedding and 
ing the banners to be blessed. Then followed a | the death of Cassim occurred on the same day, 
sort of chief mourner, bearing a black pall, sup- | and so the funeral pomp is made to follow hard 
porting two swords, hung from a reversed bow. | upon the nuptial rejoicings. The model of the 
Next came the king himself, and the male mem- | tomb of the deceased bridegroom, duly supported 
bers of his family, with his favourite moluvies. | on a bier, is brought in, attended by a sad mourn- 
To these succeeded a charger, called Dhull-dhull, | ing retinue. Sometimes even a horse, duly trained 
the name of the horse Hossein rode when he lost | for the purpose, accompanies the party. It is 
his life. A white Arab, of elegant proportions, | regarded as the steed of Cassin, and bears his em- 
was usually employed for this purpose, whose red- | broidered turban, his scymitar, his bow and ar- 
dened legs and sides (from which arrows, appa- | rows; whilst over it is held a royal umbrella, and 
rently buried in his body, projected) indicated the a gorgeously-worked aftadah, or sun-symbol. The 
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company having moved solemnly round the hall, 
the usual service is celebrated. In the mean time 
another part of the ceremony, far more to the taste 
of the populace than the mourning mummery going 
on Within, is proceeding beyond the courtyard. 
Outside this inclosure there has collected a crowd 
of persons, of all ages and both sexes, in which 
there are crushing and amusement, laughter and 
groaning and objurgation, as in all popular crowds. 
They are awaiting the distribution of coin, which 
always accompanies a wedding. Small silver pieces 
accordingly are scattered by officers appointed for 
the purpose, with a lavish profusion, It is part 
of the religion of the Mahomedan to be liberal 
on such occasions, quite regardless of the cost. 
Mr. Knighton mentions an instance of a nawab 
at Lucknow, who, during one of these festivals, 
expended upwards of £300,000 upon donations to 
the poor, and upon dressings and trappings, which 
were never more used; for it must be borne in 
mind, that what is prepared for one year is not 
permitted to be employed again. All is distri- 
buted amongst the poor and needy on the con- 
clusion of the fast, so that the population do not 
want incitement to enthusiasm during the Mo- 
hurrin. 

All the ceremonies we have noticed, however, 
are only preliminary to the imposing finale. The 
deaths alone of the two chiefs have been cele- 
brated; their funeral and burial are yet to come, 
For the former vast preparations have been made ; 
whilst for the interment an imitation of the burial- 
ground at Kerbela has been duly set apart in every 
large town ages before. Being generally at a dis- 
tance beyond the walls, the spot begins to be 
visited by the populace from dawn of day, As 
the funeral of Hossein was a military spectacle, so, 
in this mockery of it, every endeavour is made to 
give a military character to the display. Banners 
are exhibited, bands play, matchlocks and guns 
and pistols are fired off, shields are clashed toge- 
ther, and no sound is wanting which serves to 
bring before the mind’s eye the mimicry of a mili- 
tary pageant. The order of the procession is, 
first, the consecrated banners, usually carried by 
bearers seated on elephants; then comes a band 
discoursing discordant dirges; the sword-bearer 
follows the musicians, supported by men on each 
side, carrying aloft black poles, to which are at- 
tached long streamers of black silk. Dhull-dhull 
comes next, two grooms holding the bridle, an 
officer marching at his head with the sun-symbol, 
another holding over him a royal umbrella, others 
accompanying him with gilt and silvered staves, 
whilst running messengers follow with small tri- 
angular green banners. The chain armour, tur- 
ban, ete. of the fallen chief are all fixed upon the 
saddle of the horse, whilst often the owner of the 
animal walks after him as a sort of chief mourner. 
Bearers of incense, in censers, Which are waved to 
and fro as the march proceeds, then follow ; after 
which succeeds the reader of the funeral service, 
with troops of barefooted mourners, their heads 
often disfigured with chaff and dust. The tomb- 
model is borne next, with the covered conveyance 
of Cassim’s bride, the trays of wedding presents, 
and camels and elephants laden with warlike equi- 
page ; and behind these come a train of elephants, 
bearing the bread and money intended to be dis- 


| tributed among the poor on the oceasion. All 
along the line of march fire-arms are continually 
discharged, whilst the mourning ery, ‘‘ Hassan! 
Hossein!” is heard at intervals swelling out from 
‘the mighty throng. On reaching the appointed 

place, the tomb-model, with its various aceompani- 
| ments of fruits, flowers, incense, and costly pre- 
| sents, are all committed to the earth, a grave hav- 
| ing previously been prepared for the purpose. It 
\. at this part of the ceremony that the pent-up 

animosity of the rival sects usually breaks out, and 
| the mimic burial is often made the oecasion of san- 
guinary deeds. The contemplation of these “lying 
vanities” fills us with profound melancholy. When 
will the time arrive in which this simulated grief 
for a departed Mahomedan hero, shall give place to 
a sincere and pungent sorrow for the centuries of 
wrong and suffering which they and their ances- 
tors have inflicted upon Christ’s persecuted peo- 


faith in an arch-impostor for fealty to the Great 
Prophet of mankind? How long, O Lord, how 
long ? 





JACK THE GIANT-KILLER. 


In the days when the present writer hung on to a 
nursery-maid’s forefinger, and toddled about with 
bare legs under a short white frock, with tucks in 
it, to be let down as the bare legs shot up—in 
those days, from want of better books, the exciting 
history of Jack the giant-killer formed a consider- 
able portion of a child’s library. We have a dis- 
tinct recollection of the first perusal of the history, 
when we could barely spell out the terrible details, 
and of the misgivings that came over us in re- 
ference to that hasty-pudding business, described 
with so much graphic particularity and so little 
of delicate reserve ; and we remember wishing that 
we were Jack, and could be privileged to destroy 
the ugly old giants after a similar fashion. 

More than forty years have elapsed since then, 
but we have never forgotten the nursery legend of 
Jack the giant-killer, so deep and ineflaceable are 
the first impressions made on the tablets of me- 
mory. But pondering the story the other day, it 
struck us that, absurd and nonsensical as it is in 
its literal form, it is yet susceptible of an allego- 
rical application, and, when viewed with that idea, 
is suggestive and significant enough. We are not 
going about to establish the allegory and read the 
interpretation—that might scarcely be worth the 
trouble of doing—but we shall take the hint which 
the story suggests, and see if we cannot get a lit- 
tle instrnetion out of it; for “ there are giants in 
these days’’—ugly, ill-favoured, destroying, devour- 
ing monsters, committing deplorable devastations, 
and slaying their thousands and tens of thousands 
—tormenting the bodies of innumerable victims 
and ruining their souls, consigning them to misery 
here and perdition hereafter. These giants are 
legion, and the names of some of them are Ig- 
norance, Intemperance, Cruelty, Lasciviousness, 
Fraud, Hypocrisy, Vice, Crime, Madness, Plague, 
Famine, and a dismal tribe besides, hard to name, 
but all with Deadly Sin for their common mother, 
and all waging mortal war against mankind. 

But these monsters have not got it all their own 
| way, either; for wherever they are found, there is 
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Jack the giant-killer after them, cutting, hew- 
ing, and thrusting at them with all his might, 
whenever they come in his way; and when they 
don’t, he is hunting them in their dens and holes. 
Jack is a multifaced and ubiquitous hero, and his 
doings are all of the heroic sort; for self-sacrifice 
is the basis of them all, and wherever that is active 
and energetic, there is true heroism. Let us see 
what Jack, in some of his busy militant operations, 
is about just now. 

First, there is Reformatory Jack, and this is 
what he is after: he knows that Giant Crime is a 
Protean monster, assuming all shapes, and perpe- 
tually roaming the streets, particularly after dark, 
* seeking whom he may devour.” His chief prey 
are the young, parentless, unfriended, and untaught 
poor of the great towns—homeless, houseless lads, 
with none to succour or advise them, and who, 
when they rise from their desolate lair in the morn- 
ing, know not where they shall lay their heads at 
night. These the hungry giant waylays and ca- 
joles, promising them all manner of delights if 
they will but listen to his advice and enlist under 
his banner. The poor young fellows do not much 
relish the look of him, assume what shape he will ; 
but poverty and starvation are hard masters, and it 
is no great wonder if they lend an ear to the flat- 
tering tale. But just as the old deluder is on the 
point of making them his victims, down comes 
Jack, and, rescuing them from his clutches, car- 
ries them off to a house of refuge which he has 
opened for them, and by that timely interposition 
saves them, probably body and soul; for in Jack’s 
Reformatory the lads get food, clothing, and shel- 
ter, and are set to work and taught honestly to 
earn all three. More than that, they get moral 
training, religious instruction, and a little useful 
knowledge to boot ; so that they come out, after a 
year or two, proof against the temptations of old 
-Giant Crime, and deaf to his palaver—content to 

-eat the bread of industry, and qualified to earn it. 

Then there is Sympathising Jack, who is as 
“great an enemy to Giant Crime as the other. If 
you want to know exactly what he is about, and 
has been about for many a long year, you should 
ask Mr. Wright, of Manchester. He not only 
saves the innocent from the grasp of Crime, but 
steps in to rescue the guilty from the consequences 
of their guilt. Sympathising Jack holds to the 
opinion that it is not a fair thing, after a poor de- 
luded fellow, whom Giant Crime has seduced, has 
paid the penalty exacted for his offence by the law, 
that Society should exact another penalty ten 
times greater, which said Society is very apt to do, 
and by so doing drives the poor victim again into 
the meshes of his destroyer. So Jack steps in 
between the victims and Society, and says to 
Society : “ Now do not be hard-hearted against an 
erring brother, but give this poor fellow another 
chance; give him the means of earning a liveli- 
hood, and do not compel him to steal to live, which 
he must do if you refuse; give him work to do, 
and if you won’t trust him, trust me; I will be 
responsible,” says Jack. So, as it would not be 
easy to say No to a proposition like that, Society 
gives in, and Sympathising Jack has his way, and 
the discharged criminal gets a new chance in life ; 
and as Jack keeps a constant eye upon him, the 
result is found to be that, in many cases, Giant 





Crime loses an old client, and Society recovers an 
honest and useful member. This is a sort of home- 
thrust which the giant abominates most of all. 

Then there is Benevolent Jack. He fights 
against the Giants Want and Disease, and their 
gaunt brotherhood. His plan is to go to work in 
the quietest way imaginable, and the only weapons 
he makes use of are of the mild and persuasive 
sort. He has a practised eye for real and deserv- 
ing necessity, and a wonderful nose for smelling it 
out, where it is too modest and shamefaced to 
parade itself. He is given to popping in upon the 
lorn widow and the fatherless children, at a mo- 
ment when they least expect a benefactor, and re- 
lieving their wants when they are most urgent. 
Benevolent Jack is the almoner of fifty thousand 
kind-hearted people and more, whose charity never 
finds its way into print. He has established all 
manner of institutions for relieving the necessi- 
tous; for enabling the helpless poor to help them- 
selves ; for shifting the burdens of poverty from 
those who have seen better days; for depositing 
the old and worn-out worker in a comfortable cor- 
ner for the evening of life; for teaching young, 
unfriendless girls the arts of domestic servitude ; 
for apprenticing poor lads to useful trades; for 
assisting honest, industrious tradesmen, at a pinch, 
with a little needed capital; and for doing there 
is no saying how many things besides—all tending 
to keep the wolf from the door, and shut out the 
gaunt, grisly, heart-devouring, despairing giants 
from the domestic hearth. 

Very different from him is Temperance Jack. 
He makes war against Giant Intemperance ; and 
though he has not killed him yet, still he has 
shown up the bloated monster in such horrible 
colours, as to make even the giant’s own mise- 
rable slaves and victims ashamed of him. Tem- 
perance Jack—whatever we may think of the wis- 
dom of some of his plans—is the most pertinacious 
and declamatory of the whole tniguile of giant- 
killers ; he is here, there, and everywhere at once ; 
and wherever he is, he is hammering, battering, 
cutting, slashing, and thundering away at_ his 
giant, with a vigour and endurance to which that 
of a steam threshing-machine is nothing worth 
mentioning. It is of no use laughing at him, for 
he is not pervious to the shafts of ridicule. He 
is resolved to lay about with his weapon valiantly 
to the last gasp; for, like the old Carthaginian, 
he is vowed to perpetual warfare, and will wage it 
to the death, against Giant Intemperance. One 
drunkard, he thinks, reclaimed from the thraldom 
of the giant, outweighs all the wit and sarcasm ever 
launched against honest zeal and fervid endeavour. 

Next comes Magdalen Jack. The giant he 
fights against is a shadowy monster who walks in 
darkness, but who treads the path of death, and 
whose feet lead down to hell. In all our great 
cities the hideous monster has thousands of hap- 
less victims, whom dire necessity has transformed 
into his agents and slaves. Jack makes war 
against him by rescuing these poor miserable 
creatures from their hateful bondage—by building 
asylums and penitentiaries for their reception, and 
gathering them there—redeeming them from a 
slavery worse than death, and by kindling once 
more the spark of their extinguished hopes, and 
so leading them to repentance and newness of life. 
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Then there is Education Jack. His special ad- | tongued, and loves to do good in secret; and 
versary is that dreadful old Giant Ignorance, who | wherever there is secrecy there will be mystery. 


has as many shapes as there are leaves on a tree, | 


and more lives than all the cats in Christendom 
and Heathendom to boot. There is really no kill- 


Another Giant-killer is Provident Jack. He 
has a mortal enmity to Giant Waste, an unprin- 
cipled old monster who has done more mischief 


ing the fellow; all that can be done is to keep | among mankind than anybody knows or can form 
hin constantly at sword’s point, and thrust it into | the slightest notion of. This old Cyclops — we 
him whenever you have achance. That’s the way | call him Cyclops because he has but one eye, an 


Jack does battle with him—not with sword and 
pistol, but with pens and ink, with slates and 
primers, with graramar-books, spelling-books, dic- 
tionaries, lexicons, books of arithmetic and mathe- 
matics, of history and poetry, and the belles lettres. 
These Jack flings at his head, till old Blunderbones 
is bewildered with the storm and begins to stagger 
off the ground. But it is endless work to make 
head against him, and the war has to be carried 
on in all quarters at once; so that Jack has had 
to build some twenty thousand arsenals about the 
country for the stowage of his ammunition and 
the training of his battalions. The arsenals are 
of course the Sunday schools, the national schools, 
the public and private schools, and schools of all 
sorts, from the lowest to the highest. All these are 
perpetually combating against the giant, and keep- 
ing him at bay at the least, if not gaining ground 
upon him. Some people think that if Government 
would countenance Jack a little more decisively 
and systematically, old Giant Ignorance would be 
much sooner worsted; and some, on the other 
hand, contend that the best thing Government 
can do is to let Jack alone, to finish the contest 
begun with his own good-will. However that 
may be, for we shall declare for neither party, we 
have a notion that Education Jack will get the 
best of it one of these days, and that Merry Eng- 
land shall also be Enlightened England. 

Education Jack has a brother, called Scientific 
Jack, a fellow of marvellous pluck and resolution, 
sworn to the same warfare. Scientific Jack car- 
ries the war into the enemy’s country. Wherever 
old hulky Ignorance settles down and thinks to 
make himself comfortable, there Jack drops upon 
him with a lecture-room, a lending library, a geo- 
logical museum, a mechanics’ institute, or some- 
thing of that sort, and, startling the monster from 
his lair, sends him gibbering and howling away. 
Between them, these two young giant-killers are 
doing notable work. 

Then there is Foster-father Jack—we must not 
forget him ; he is a wonderful fellow, strong as an 
oak, and full of the milk of human kindness too. 
He fights Giant Neglect. He takes the little 
children whom Crime and Death have deprived of 
parents and parental care, and gathers them under 
his wing. He has reared thousands of orphans 
from infancy upwards—surrounded them with 
domestic comforts which but for him they would 
never have known—taught them their duty to 
God and their neighbour, which but for him they 
would never have learned—and launched them 
into life, honest and useful workers in the world’s 
work. He has a marvellous faith in Providence, 
has Foster-father Jack, and never turns his back 
upon a poor shorn lamb, but opens his arms to all, 
and stands in loco parentis to the desolate and 
abandoned little ones. How he does it at such a 
wholesale rate is a mystery to a good many 
people: but then true charity is not trumpet- 











eye fer present enjoyment and none for future wants 
—is more fool than knave; yet, notwithstanding 
that, he has victimized multitudes in every age, 
and has been, and is, the originating cause of 
more poverty, want, and heart-rending misery than 
any natural calamity that could be named, or per- 
haps than all of them put together. Provident 
Jack, who is a careful, sturdy, painstaking fellow, 
hates him, and fights him tooth and nail, from 
morning to night, and from one year’s end to 
another. He did it for a long while by talking 
and preaching, and writing and printing, and 
giving currency in all possible ways to maxims of 
thrift and prudence. But all that sort of thing 
had very little effect, and so Jack set to work in a 
more practical way: first, he got up sick funds. 
and benefit societies; and as they were found to. 
work tolerably well against the giant, he went at it 
again and started savings banks; these did still 
better, for they showed people given to waste what 
every man might do for himself if he chose to set 
about it. Jack didn’t stop here; he isn’t the 
man to stand still while anything remains to be 
done; it was he that organized the building 
societies, by which many a thrifty fellow has 
bought himself a house to live in by the process 
of paying a little higher rent for it; then he set 
about popularising the principles of life assurance, 
and taught the poor man to secure a provision for 
his family at the cost only of a little self-denial. 
That is the way Provident Jack went to work and 
is working still. Giant Waste feels the smart of 
it pretty considerably ; but the old fellow is alive- 
yet, and it is to be feared that, in spite of Jack’s 
endeavours, we shan’t see the last of him in our 
day. Nevertheless, all honour to Jack. 

Another giant-killer is Early Closing Jack. 
This is a most extraordinary young fellow ; though 
hardly sixteen years of age, he has already grown 
to manly proportions, and is strong enough to do 
battle successfully with Giant Slavery, one of the 
most impudent and at the same time most dismal 
tyrants of modern times. Mammon would make 
slaves of all his servants, on the mistaken notion 
that he would get more profit out of them, and not 
caring a fig for the injustice. Early Closing Jack, 
with a keen eye for the injustice, sees also the blun- 
der, and he slips in, and he says to the employer : 
“You can’t get more work out of a man than there 
is in him ; ten or twelve hours work a day is as much 
as you have a right to, and Nature has decreed 
that that is as much as you shall get. If you are 
silly enough to consume fifteen or sixteen hours in 
getting it, it is to your own loss, as well as to 
your servants’ torment; you may kill them by 
such slavery, but you cannot enrich yourself. Now 
try my plan: shut up your place of business at 
seven or eight o'clock, and let your servants enjoy 
their leisure and recreate themselves by relaxation 
for the morrow’s labour ; give them time also to 
attend a little to their minds and morals; and, 
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take ny word for it, you shall. get just as much | 
| erossing: the bed of Morecambe Bay by coach, 


service out of them, and make them amore reliable 
and responsible set of men into the bargain.” 
This was. Jack’s argument. Men doubted the 
truth of it at first, and he poured it into deaf ears 
for some time; but that only set him talking all 
the louder and the longer; and by and by em- 
ployers took to trying the experiment, and, won- 
derful to say, it succeeded precisely as Jack had 
foretold. So old Giant Slavery had to back out 
from behind the counter and make himself scarce 
in the workshop. Wherever he goes, Jack hunts 
him up and plays off his artillery against him, and 
as Jack is indefatigable in his business, there are 
good hopes that we shall live to see the day when 
the greedy tyrant will be expelled the land for 
-ever. 

-astime Jack is the last giant-killer we shall 
‘mention. He makes summary war, in .a most 
delightful manner, against a whole. host of giants 
—old Blues, old Bile, old Dyspepsy, and all that 
‘tribe. As for old Slavery, he never dares to show 
his faee when Pastime Jack is in the ascendant ; 
for the giant remembers the time when Jack had 
him under his foot and all but trod the life out of 
him. Pastime Jack was the author of that vene- 
rable distich :— 


* All work and no play 
Makes Jack a dull boy” 


which is the next thing to a dead boy, as every- 
body knows. Some fifteen or twenty years ago 
Jack met with so little encouragement in London 
and the great towns, that he was growing quite 
out of heart, and was actually on his way to exile, 
and would very likely have taken himself off to 
‘foreign parts if it had not been for Karly Closing 
Jack, who called him back, and since then has done 
a good deal towards restoring him to his old posi- 
tion. They have been fast friends from that day, 
and are always laying their heads together for the 
benefit of the workers and for the diseomfiture of 
the whole tribe of savage and devouring giants. 

Thus have we called over some of the giant- 
killing Jacks. We might, were it necessary, which 
it is not, particularise a good many more, for the 
family is exceedingly numerous; it is also a most 
ancient family and highly respectable, for it has 
been the life of the world since the world was a 
world. at all. Further, any man of valour may 
become a member of the family if he will. Who- 
ever lays claim to relationship need not trouble 
his head about his pedigree; all he has to do is 
to shoulder his weapon and do battle against the 
giants; then the Jacks, one and all, will take him 
by the hand, and pat him on the back, and enrol 
him in the list of the Jacks militant. 

Come—who says, “ Here am I, for one, take 
me!’ Let us all strive to live to some purpose in 
the world. 





OVER-SANDS. 


One of the most romantic excursions which tra- 
vellers in the lake district of England frequently 
indulge in, is that known by the name of the 
Over-sands journey. ‘The route in question is a 


very outré kind of ride from the town of Laneaster 





to the lake town of Ulverston, and consists in 


when the tide is out. Most tourists have reck- 
| oned this journey among the memorabilia of their 
| adventures, and such will not object to be re- 
| minded of its incidents, while there may be others 
| to whom such a narration will be new and inte- 
| resting. 
| ‘Travelling down from the south in the course of 

the past summer, we in due course arrived at 
| Lancaster, and were there informed that the plea- 
| santest mode of reaching Windermere would be 
| by this strange coach route; and our resolution 
was taken accordingly. 

A respeetable-looking old coach, that had evi- 
dently had some rough journeys in its time, and 
which duteously executed the will of a stout burly 
driver, whose tuberose complexion indicated his ex- 
posures and the sources of his false comfort by the 
way, was the appointed vehicle by which we were 
to cross the sands. On the top of this old-fash- 
ioned machine we rumbled through the streets of 
the town, and, after riding about three miles on a 
macadamised road, we reached Hest Bank, a sta- 
tion on the Lancaster and Carlisle Railway, where 
the real peculiarities of the journey commence. 
Just against this station our coach jolted us over 
the line, and then, under skilful driving, made for 
the beach. For about a quarter of a mile our road 
wound among huge masses of stone and rock, that 
seemed alarmingly portentous to the wheels of the 
coach, or to an unskilful driver. We, however, 
cleared them all without any mishap to'the locomo- 
tive, and then, with a clearer path and at abrisker 
pace, we soon reached the first of those currents, 
whose crossing invests this journey with so much 
interest, and is attended at times with so much 
peril. A man without shoes or stockings, and 
with his trowsers turned up to the knee, stood 
waiting for us on the margin of the river Keer. 
This is the shallowest of all the streams which at 
low water are still pouring their contents into the 
bay ; but it is undesirable to ford even this with- 
out the assistance of a guide, which character was 
assumed by the droll-looking figure just referred 
to. With a somewhat sudden lunge we drove 
into the channel, preceded by “the duck,” as the 
coachman styled him, and in a very few minutes 
gained its opposite bank, and took leave’ of the 
duck, who, with the shower of halfpence that 
rained down on him from all sides of the coach, 
seemed amply recompensed for his damp journey, 
and the safe conduct he had afforded us. 

For the next eleven or twelve miles we had an 
uninterrupted gallop over a vast plain of level 
sand, occasionally dimpled with little furrows, in 
which lay small patches of water that the last 
retreating tide had failed to coax away, and which 
reflected the blazing sun as from a thousand mir- 
rors. Gradually we receded from the shore, and 
were now urging our steeds along the same path 
over which, a few hours previously, the mariners 
had steered their vessels and the fishermen had 
cast their nets. In our rear, Lancaster Castle and 
Church were looking calmly and grandly down 
upon us; on our right was a chain of mountains, 
reaching from Yorkshire to their kindred in West- 
moreland; and in front of us rose tier behind tier 
of the magnificent Cumberland mountains, which 
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sight, while pursuing the self-same journey, had 
years ago awakened the muse of Wordsworth, 


“ My journey lay beneath a genial sun, 
With distant prospect among gleams of sky 
And clouds, and intermingling mountain tops 
In one inseparable glory clad ; 
Creatures of one ethereal substance met 
In consistory, hike a diadem 
Or crown of burning seraphs as they sit 
In the empyrean.” 


Amid such ideal scenes were, however, to be seen 
traces of our real toiling life. Numbers of fisher- 
men were scattered over the sandy expanse, anxi- 


ous to secure the wealth with which the last tide | 


had swelled their nets. A semicircle of stakes, 
driven into the sand and covered with nets, was 
the ingenious device with which the natives of the 
deep were taken, and out of which their captors 


easily removed them when the tide had again re- | 


ceded. Several men, women, and children were 
busily employed in gathering cockles. This occu- 
pation gives them the local name of cocklers, and 
they ply their craft with a great deal of vigour 
and success. We noticed that each of them was 
furnished with a basket aud a small hooked instru- 
ment, which was carried in the hand; the former 
held the spoil which, with one smart jerk of the 
latter, were immediately transferred from their 
bed in the sand to the ever-increasing store in the 
basket. 

“The great sea meanwhile 

Heaved at safe distance, far retired.” 


Onward lay our course, and “ we beat with thun- 
dering hoofs the level sands.’ Our communica- 
tive coachman, for our comfort, pointed out the 
neighbourhood of the spot where one of his coaches 
stuck fast two or three years before, and whose 
passengers had to run for their safety. The 
whereabouts of the coach was not discovered for 
many months after the accident, and when dug 
out from the sand might have seemed to the geo- 
logist of years to come some huge unaccountable 
fossil of diluvial deposit. Shortly before we came 
to the river Kent, the same authority indicated to 
us the scene of the appalling accident which oc- 


curred last Whitsuntide, when fourteen persons, | 
in a cart, with an intoxicated driver and without a | 


guide, were in the dead of night plunged into a 
fearful hole, the current bearing them down, and 
not a man surviving to tell the tale. 

Amid such communications we approached the 
river Kent. The passage of this river was a much 


more venturesome matter than that of the Keer. | 


A mounted guide was there ready with his wel- 


come services, and we felt sufficiently assured by | 


judging that where he preceded in safety, there 
would be no danger for us to follow. By the time 
we reached the water’s edge, a whole troop of con- 
veyances, gigs, fish-carts, and wagons had as- 
sembled, and in wary procession we plunged in, in 
the wake of the guide. We were some ten or 


fifteen minutes wading through the stream, and | 


if our nerves lrad been very easily excitable, here 
was quite enough to have disturbed them. The 
water reached to the horses’ girths, and washed 
the bottom of the coach—a jet of it occasionally 


dashing through the windows full into the eyes | 


of the passengers. The current was very strong 
and heavy, and our whole machinery seemed rather 


| to be swimming than fording. However, we soon 

found the distance between us and the opposite 
| sand to diminish; and our incipient timidity 
| quickly vanished when, after having described the 

diagonal of a parallelogram in the line of our pas- 
| sage, we emerged from our watery path once more 
, to “beat the level sands.” Having safely passed 
| this stream, our guide rode round the coach, hat 
| in hand, and got a trifle from all the passengers 
| who thought his services worth acknowledging. 
| These perquisites, and the stipend he gets from 
| Government, amount to a considerable sum in the 
| year, and make up to him a very respectable in- 
| come. Whatever he gets, however, he is fully 
| entitled to. His office is no sinecure: he has to 
| study the geography of the ever-shifting sands ; 


| to find out every pit and place of danger ; to exa- 
/ mine the effect of every tide upon the path be- 
| neath; and to be at every passenger’s call and 
| service at each time of crossing. 
| ‘The passage of the Kent having been effected, 
| we had now crossed the “ Laneaster Sands,” and 
/ had got fully half through our journey. Accord- 
| ing to his wont, the driver took us ashore, and we 
| rested for a while at the inn at Kent’s bank. Here 
| he was diligently employed, repairing the waste 
' his constitution had undergone in his journey from 
| Lancaster; and having effected this object, he 
| pleasantly intimated to his passengers that “ ‘ We’ 
| are all ready again.” For the next four miles our 
| journey lay off the sands, and we travelled on the 
| high road to thevillage of Flookborough, at which 
| place we began again to descend to the deep. Here 
| we met with an intrusive railway, which, when 
| completed, will take away the occupation of our 
| Othello of the whip. He already felt the reins 
| slipping from his hands, and, as we drove over the 
| line, gave vent to his regrets and complaints in 
unmeasured abuse of the railway scheme. We 
| pitied him, and, had his nature been susceptible 
| of poetic consolation, would have quoted to him 
| the sonnet to which a similar desecration had given 
| birth :— 
“Ts then no nook of English ground secure 

From rash assault? ...... 

Plead for thy peace, thou beautiful romance 

Of nature ; and, if human hearts be dead, 

Speak, passing winds; ye torrents, with your strong 

And constant voice, protest against the wrong.” 


| The sonnet, however, would not have reconciled 
him to taking off his coach, and therefore we ut- 
tered it not to him, but to ourselves. 

As soon as we had crossed the line, we entered 
| upon the “ Ulverston Sands,” and bounded along 
our fairy path, almost every inch of which has been 
made classic ground by the celebrated descriptions 
of the late Laureate. The scenery is pretty much 
| like that we found on the Lancaster Sands, only 

that the lake country and mountains are becom- 
| ing more distinct and recognisable. The expanse 
| around us was very smooth and level, relieved 
only by an occasional conveyance and some scat- 
tered cocklers. Some miles of uninterrupted run- 
ning brought us to a delightful little variation, in 
| the form of an island, green with its trees and 
vegetation, and famed for the ruins of an old cha- 
pel, which still remain, and give it the name of 
“Chapel Island.” Of this, too, we may speak in 
; the words of Wordsworth :— 









































64 ‘THE LEISURE HOUR. 





* As I advanced, all that I saw or felt 
Was gentleness and peace. Upon a small 
And rocky island near, a fragment stood 
(Itself like a sea-rock) the low remains 
(‘With shells encrusted, dark with briny weeds) 
Of a dilapidated structure, once 
A Romizh chapel, where the vested priest 
Said matins at the hour that suited those 
Who crossed the sands with ebb of morning tide. 
Not far from that still ruin, all the plain 
Lay spotted with a variegated crowd 
Of vehicles and travellers, horse and foot, 
Wading beneath the conduct of their guide, 
In loose procession, through the shallow stream 
Of inland waters.” 


Having passed this island, our romantic jour- 
ney, with its delights and terrors, approaches its 
end. ‘The Leven lies just before us, carrying the 
combined outflowings of Windermere and Coniston 
Lakes into the bay. ‘Some distance to our right 
we see the immense viaduct, that has just been 
stretched over the Leven—a prodigions work, which 
will connect ‘the lake district with the main rail- 
way at Carnforth, on the opposite side of the Kent. 
Beyond the Leven we see Conishead Priory, lift- 
ing up its pinnacles through the wood in which it 


stands, and nearest to us of the amphitheatre of | 


hills, the. one surmounted by a limestone column, 
in honour of the late Sir John Barrow, of the 
Admiralty, who happened to be born in this neigh- 
bourhood. We now crossed the Leven, the pas- 
sage of which yielded but little variation of inci- 
dent to what we found at the Kent. And here 
our Over-sands journey terminates. There is yet 
a mile to the town after leaving the sands, and 
then our route to Windermere is near and clear. 
Well, we have now accomplished an actual 
crossing of the sands, which we had at first took 
to be rather a fairy path, than a real road for man 
and beast. ‘We could now, with better nerves, 
discuss the wisdom and safety of such a journey, 
and our inquiries on this point were highly satis- 
factory. ‘Two things only need be attended to: 
namely, the proper time to cross, and the proper 
guidance to which the traveller intrusts himself. 
To be informed of the former, we have recourse to 
the monthly tables, published in advance, which 
give the state of the tide for each day, and the 
hours during which crossing is safe and practica- 
ble; and, to secure the latter, every opportunity 
is offered to the intending traveller. If these two 
things be wisely regarded, the journey is both safe 
and interesting ; but woe be to the presumptuous 
traveller who will disregard them. ‘The late ter- 
rible catastrophe at the Kent, and many sad _in- 
scriptions in adjacent churchyards, give terrible 
proofs of such recklessness, and the fatal results 
which follow. 





HAPPINESS, 
He is the happy man whose life, e’en now, 
Shows somewhat of that happier land to come ; 
Who, doomed to an obscure, but tranquil state, 
Is pleased with it, and, were he free to choose, 
Would make his fate his choice; whom peace, the fruit 
Of virtue, and whom virtue, fruit of faith, 
Prepare for happiness ; bespeak him one 
Content indeed to sojourn, while he must, 
Below the skies ; but having there his home, 
The world o’erlooks him in her busy search 
Of objects more illustrious in her view ; 
And, occupied as earnestly as she, 





Though more sublimely, he o’erlooks the work. 
She scorns his pleasures—for she knows them not; 
He seeks not-hers, for he has proved them vain. 
He cannot skim the ground like summer birds, 
Pursuing gilded flies! and such he deems 

Her honours, her emoluments, her joys. 
Therefore in contemplation is his bliss, 

Whose power is such, that whom she lifts from earth 
She makes familiar with a heaven unseen, 

And shows him glories yet to be revealed. 

Not slothful he, though seeming unemployed, 
And censured oft as useless. Stillest streams 
Oft water fairest meadows ; and the bird 

That flutters least is longest on the wing. 

Ask him, indeed, what trophies he has raised, 
Or what achievements of immortal fame 

He purposes, and he shall answer, “ None :” 
His warfare is within. ‘There unfatigned 

His fervent spirit labours. ‘There he fights, 
And there obtains fresh triumphs o’er himself, 
And never-withering wreaths, compared with which 
The laurels that a Caesar reaps are weeds. 
Perhaps the self-approving, haughty world, 
That, as she sweeps him with her whistling silks, 
Scarce deigns to notice him ; or, if she sees, 
Deems him a cipher in the works of God, 
Receives advantage from his noiseless hours, 

Of which she little dreams, - Perhaps’she owes 
Her sunshine and her rain, her blooming spring 
And plenteous harvest, to the prayer he makes, 
When, Isaac-like, the solitary saint iat 
Walks forth to meditate at eventide, 

And thinks on her who thinks not for herself. 
Forgive him, then, thou bustler in concerns 

Of little worth, an idler in the best, 

Tf, author of no mischief and some good, 

He seeks his proper happiness by means 

That may advance, but cannot hinder thine. 
Nor, though he tread the secret path of life, 
Engage no notice, and enjoy muchi gase, 
Account him an incumbrance on the state, 
Receiving benefits, and rendering none. 

His sphere, though humble, if that humble sphere 
Shine with his fair example, and.though small 
His influence, if that inflvence all be spent 

In soothing sorrow and in quenching strife, 

In aiding helpless indigence, in works 

From which at least a grateful few derive 

Some taste of comfort in a world of woe; 

Then let the supercilious great confess 

He serves his country, recompenses well 

‘The state, beneath the shadow of whose vine 

He sits secure, and in the scale of life 

Holds no ignoble, though a slighted place. 

The man whose virtues are more felt: than ‘seen, 
Must drop indeed'the hope of public praise ; _ 
But he may boast, what few that win it can, 
That, if his country stand not by his skill, 

At least his follies have not brought her fall. 
Polite refinement offers him in vain 

Her golden tube, through which a sensual world 
Draws gross impurity, and likes it well; 

The neat conveyance hiding all the offence. 

Not that he peevishly rejects a mode, 

Because that world adopts it. If it bear 

The stamp and clear impression of good sense, 
And be not costly, more than of trne worth, 

He puts it on, and for decorum sake 

Can wear it e’en as gracefully as she. 

She judges of refinement by the eye, 

He by the test of conscience, and a heart 

Not soon deceived ; aware that what is base 

No polish can make sterling ; and that vice, 
Though well perfumed and elegantly dressed, 
Like an unburied carcass tricked with flowers, 
Is but a garnished nuisance, fitted far 

For cleanly riddance than for fair attire. 

So life glides smoothly and by stealth away, 
More golden than that age of fabled gold 
Renowned in ancient song ; not vexed with care, 
Or stained with guilt, beneficent, approved 

Of God and man, and peaceful in its end—CowPzR. 






































